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thereby possible to find out the mechanism and import of
such movements" (Clausewitz).

We have seen the difficulties of a running fight:
(1) the danger of being turned: once turned, the
advance guard no longer covers the main body; it
may, besides, be cut off; (2) the danger of being
assaulted from too short a distance, which makes it
very difficult to extricate the fighting troops; and
(3) the necessity of fighting by fire and from a great
distance, in order to act on the enemy at long range.

The arrangement of forces corresponding to these
various conditions generally consists in having each of
the successive positions occupied by a relatively strong
body of artillery, in principle by all the guns available;
and by infantry numbers proportionately sufficient to
guard and support that artillery; while the remainder
of the infantry prepare, and carry out the occupation
of, the second position.

Numerous cavalry are also required to discover and
parry outflanking movements. They usually form the
reserve on each position taken.

Thus an advance guard consisting of six battalions,
six batteries, six squadrons, will, as a rule, bring up to
the first position its six batteries, two or three battalions,
and its six squadrons, while the other battalions occupy
the second position, where the artillery will join them
at a trot after leaving the first position; finally, the
cavalry covers the retreat of the last infantry elements
from the first position and afterwards resumes its r61e
of a general reserve.

In an advance guard manoeuvring in retreat so as to
cover a manoeuvre of the main body, as well as in an
advance guard going ahead in* order to find and seize
the enemy, a strong body of cavalry, supported by
artillery and infantry, is a necessary part.

The proportion to be given to each arm varies, never-
theless, according to the distance up to which the advance
guard has advanced; an advance guard at a short distance
will increase its resisting elements (infantry, artillery)*
and diminish its cavalry; because information coming
from very near is of little use, and because the available
space allows of little retreating movement, but, on
the other hand, compels one to fight. This was the
case of the Prussian First Corps in 1815.